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SOLDIERS’ BUSINESS 
THERE are necessary evils. These are very elastic in 
their essence, and in many cases care and skill can 
reduce them to a minimum. Fires may be avoided or 
put out, pestilence may be kept at bay by sanitary 
means, and shipwrecks are lessened by a reliance on 
the warnings of Admiral Fitzroy and his Board of 
weather-wise prophets. But, so long as human nature 
remains the flawed, fallible thing it is, no sane person 
expects to see a complete stop put to fire, wreck, and 


So with war. We all know that war is bad, wicked, 
foolish. Even Jenkins Minimus, smallest of school- 
boys, can carry up to awful Dr Wigsby, the stern 

head-master, a Latin exercise or English theme 
replete with wholesome denunciations against war 
and its grim brood of wrongs. The ideas, to be sure, 
are not native to the mind of Jenkins Minimus; but 
he borrows them with ease. He need not go far to 
sseck for them. Heathen bards and Hebrew seers 
have poured forth bitter phials of indignant eloquence 
against the giant sin; myriads of pulpits have rung 
with the severest censures on the wholesale trade 
in murder; grave philosophers have battered the 
mighty evil with all the force of logic the most lucid ; 
learned men have proved it, in the most brain-breaking 
folios and tremendous tomes, to be both a crime and 
a folly ; satirists have lampooned it; immortal poets 
have pilloried it in verse that can never die. 

Cui bono? Moloch can survive the assaults of poet, 
priest, and sage; he cares no more for a comic 
cartoon than for the strictures of a political econo- 
mist: sarcasm, piety, sense, common or uncommon, 
fail to kill him. In truth, Master Jenkins might 
just as well pen his unanswerable arguments against 
other vices—Ambition, Greed, or any of the com- 
pany of deadly sins. We could as easily abolish 
covetousness, exterminate the selfish, or make truth- 
telling universal, as root out that bellicose instinct 
out of which war starts into bei But ten 
short years ago, millions of well-intentioned folks 
were boasting that we were wiser than our fighting 
forefathers. War was over for ever; the Great 
Exhibition had solemnly inaugurated a millennium of 
peaceful buying and selling, and the stain of blood 
was off our souls for ever. It was a kindly hope, a 
pleasant imagination, but we know what the predic- 


tions were worth, and how roughly the fair dream 
= 


was broken. The trumpet-call of actual warfare © 


shewed that the old spirit only slumbered, and quiet 
Britannia, dragged once more into the arena, caught 
up her dinted arms, and maintained against seven- 
Sold obs, in and in Asin, tha sews wen Sing 
ago. Nor are we islanders alone in our 

our neighbours are always making ready for a fight, 
or fighting, or reposing after a contest; 
resounds with the clash of steel, and America is one 
vast camp. 

‘As, therefore, it io evident that the soldier’s work 
in the world, for good or for ill, is not yet brought to 
a close, war must continue not the least important of 
the arts and sciences. Let us look at the monster as 
he is, and as he was. He has changed greatly with 
the changeful condition of mankind. In his primitive 
state he was much more repulsive than in his present 
phase. A sketch of savage war may not be out of 
place. I will not select as illustrations the lowest 
types of humanity; I will not tell how the mop- 
headed Mayals of Australia muster their black hordes, 
with waddy, spear, and boomerang, to wage a timid 
but pitiless strife. There are nobler barbarians than 
these, and in an American forest lies the scene. 

A great village among the black pine-trees, wig- 
wams of bark and lodges of buffalo-hide, bleached white, 
and stained with rude pictures of ‘battle and chase, are 
crowded together by hundreds. All the dusky popu- 
lation—men, squaws, children, and young girls—are 
out of doors; and a striped is planted in the 

ground, and round itis formed a silent circle of plumed 
and painted warriors. What bravery of decoration, 
what savage dandyism have we here! Not without 
deep thought and cunning skill have those subtle 
devices, in blue, in black and white, in red and yellow 
ochre, been laid on; every streak has its meaning, 
its vaunt, or its menace. Barbaric heralds have 
decreed to one a skeleton, in memory of past deeds ; to 
another a bleeding heart, in token of future promise. 
And those young men, those exquisites of the forest, 
how admiringly do the Indian maidens eye the 
bright vermilion, the flaunting azure, the threatening 
sable, with which they have bedaubed their copper- 
coloured skins, and the fox-tails, eagles’ wings, 
and strips of scarlet cloth, that flutter round their 
haughty heads. That tall chief, too, about to take 
command of the party setting out on the war-path! 
How proudly does he shew his scars, and the scalps 
whose hair fringes his moccasins and robe, and the 


| 

| | q 

epidemics. | 
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The Ten Thousand 
were mere mercenaries ; their motives in supporti 


SSRs 


y 
evils multiply themselves like the nails in those 
famous horse-shoes that exhausted the of = 


i or to shock the eye; his | record have been won by small forces opposed to an 
What exquisite neatness, | overgrown and over-confident adv . Cressy and 
Poitiers, Agincourt and Bannockburn, thon and 
Cannz, point the same moral. Even Napoleon, with 
all the advantages of steady discipline and the 
resources of a continent, did but little good with the 
half-million of men he set in motion for Russia. 
Bloody, bootless Borodino cannot take place with 
the popular applause | Arcola or Lodi on the file of great deeds. We need 
drowns the very clangour of the trumpet; and brilliant | scarcely wonder, then, that Alexander and Clive, at a 
swimming in tears, look fondly forth on the | distance of many centuries, were respectively able to 
ing standa’ d the manly forms that cluster | overcome, with a small body of well-drilled Europeans, 
the disorderly masses of the Oriental world. Garibaldi 
is not the first chieftain who has found a small army 
the most to his 


decayed, than an accurate knowl o! 
jectiles will shoot a pheasant. hus and his 
i with their elephants and their engi 
beaten by the young republic. Greece 
quests and colonies fell an easy to the soldiers 
i More than all, 
the phalans. ‘The 
h of spears, and the legion 
previous to the general employment of gun- 
powder for military gegen no slight merits. 
A Grecian h ike a porcupine bristling with 
steel quills: drawn up twelve deep, the hoplites 
could charge with resistless weight, or receive un- 
shaken the attack of the barbarians. The Romans, 


its. 
arm 
veterans advanced 


such dismay into the hearts of the i 
There can be little doubt that, before 


18 
interest how Xenophon and his Ten Thousand made 
bosom. e beats with ae ee their wonderful retreat through hostile lands, baffling 
j and the wild chant of the war-song swells and falls, | brute force by sober skill, and preserving an unbroken 
monotonous, but inspiriting, and each hero, adorned 
with feathers, beads, and jingling bells and buttons, 
' | strikes his hatchet into the post. Then they set off, | young Uyrus agains royal brother were probably 
ee eee no higher than those which swayed Major Dugald 
i in single-file, and vanish in the woods. 
They go to wage a cruel war, to lurk in ambuscadcs, e read with wonder, in our school-days, of the 
i to the foe from behind tree-trunks, to fall, victories of Alexander, when half Asia lay prostrate 
merciless thirst for blood, upon the weak as well before the arms of a handful of Greeks and Arnauts, 
: the strong, on the innocent as well as the guilty, eked out by recruits picked up Se conquered, 
brain helpless infants, and slay women =. and trained in Grecian discipline y Macedonian 
They take no shame for such deeds. When thgg| captains. But if history teaches any lesson at all, it 
come back, boastful and nee ae is that an unwieldy armament is a cause of weakness, 
they will exhibit will not be those of hostile | not of strength. Those great hosts whose numbers 
warriors ; there will be the snow-white locks of the | still look so imposing on paper. A huge army 
i i to this, wi transport, sic, ing, money, 
in a Christian city, among civilised folks, a gallant | are bewildering, and its very size impedes its a 
army is marching forth to do or die. The sun 
; steeds; on the heavy cannon, whose very roll throug 
: the streets sounds like the deep-toned thunder of an | cuts the thick grass with a trenchant scythe: the 
; on the blended colours of soldierly uniforms, | great machine is broken by its own weight. On 
q and the mp and sparkle of war. Moloch exhibits | the other hand, almost all the brilliant victories on 
butcherly business at the best; the gilding soon| Perhaps the Greeks were too consistent ; perhaps 
their logic was a pitfall for their feet, and their 
varnish is rub off, and Moloch shews his ugly | science a snare to them. They conquered Asia indeed, 
features without the mask. Presently the gold-lace | but they were not able to match the Romans. Strategy, 
will be but shabby copper, the fine uniforms all after all, will no more win a battle if manly valour has 
desperate service upon everything and every man. 
aq We are advanced beyond the savage state. “We take 
4 no scalps, like Indians; we do not carry the heads of 
, slain enemies on spear-points, like the Orientals, and 
we neither roast our prisoners nor enslave them. 
But there are things done, in even the mildest war, 
9 that are best untalked of; there are episodes ‘of 
vindictiveness, of cruelty, of sheer wanton mischief, 
ndents. 
furnished valiant chicfs and daring par- 
tisans, but The Greeks invented 
strategy in all its They were a logic-lovi owever, succeeded in Overcoming the Greeks In pre- 
le, and delighted in working out a i tho in which, ob Ravenna, the 
<ilaie, winter in ships or politics, the arts | short-sworded infantry of Spain routed the German 
or the art of war. The last they may be said to have 
created. They were the first to discover the magic of | The | perfec- 
discipline, the of a regular formation, and| tion. Ei like 
the merits of drill exercise. The shock of their | pac to the 
was irresisti an armed multi- | charge with those shore thick Stcp 
f reat King, e up of fifty i 
in anh vase, and quite the use of 
Hitute of mutual reliance, were no match for the | cannon, such a formation was the suited for 
Not only could the Greeks bear warfare. There were light troops to 
} at push of pike the tumultuous onset of their | skirmish, and to follow up Sing, Sa See 
hen, out archers and slingers, and a modicum of horse, but the 
To | brunt of the day was for the legionaries. 
this day, our military students with undiminished | Still, on the swelling green summits of our higher 


E 


gi 


HE 


it ae 


the | of a foc’s horse, of his rich Milan armour, 


i! 


8 
He 


ngary 
full of fiery zeal, but under no control. 
sim’ 


feudal far Thence 
its, more or less regular, 


who 
Thus 


was to render battles L 

fought, not to kill, but to capture. To make _ 
and purse, or to secure his person and 

En to wan the af walrior’s 

ambition. Even the Peace Society might have smiled 

approval on those bloodless ts, in which 


engagemen' 
property was taken, but life asl 
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Kingiom of Katy we may trac the outing ofthe lord te vale, wn ‘king opposed ng’ baron, 
we mai le, Ww ; 
or among the morasses, en were in ‘ 
they lie, the square castra of the old temporal foes with ther episcopal clubs.” . ra 
Roman camp may be easily distingu wars of the mi were more frequent 
sound fists en than conclusive. ‘A had 
the red moustached Danish Vikings if he would not see his army melt away like snow in 
as gleemen played the harp, and a thaw. Kings might have some influence over their : 
around. There are the gates, as nobles, though such was not always the case ; but no 
give them; there are the avenues, power could retain the services of the common men 
place where stood the general’s tent, ¢ when once their forty days’ provision was spent. Six 
vallum. They set their mark on all weeks give but scanty limits for a campaign; but the 4 
as in sandy Arabia. and plun as a iege or Ps 
unted her soldiers on horseback, and pre-| Beyond this, the feudal levies cared not to keep the * 
ismen, not with the archers of Scythia | gentlemen to perish at Flodden. The 
nomads of the Dacian ste A | afforded some curious examples, The multitude that a 
eren ies was needed to cope wie Mens followed Peter the Hermit in the first frantic rush Bs 
and Turks from that which had conquered Caractacus ine, was he 
and Simon the Zealot. The Goths who crushed the Ignorant of § 
Western Empire had limited ideas on the subject of laws of 
soldiership ; so long as a man had his face to the th, the human tide poured on, slaughtering Jews 4 
foe, he was not very patient of reproof. ag by the roadside, robbing, rioting, dying like insects q 
assaults, hard hitting with the axe and mace, fair | on the atte cwnat Very few reached Asia, to 
| sword-blows, and a wall of shi be destroyed by the terrible charges of the Turkish ez 
cavalry. The majority fell by the sword of the pesti- 
The Parthian, in turn, ‘but ntl, ag excess, famine, and hardships. ‘ 
is universal to this day Disease did more mischief among the Crusaders, from wa 
Asia—to feign flight, to wheel first to last, than did the scimitar of the Saracen ; the ce, 
scattered pursuers, to shoot off knights and soldiers brawled and drank in prosperity, ae 
, to hated each other, plotted each other’s ruin, leagued 
on the wing. Such w, even with the infidel to overthrow a rival. But in a - 
i great changes in Euro e mightiest nobles and 
i touching in th 
in one exploded stratagem, that reminds 
+ hovering with drooping wing and q 
lure us away from her nest. : man, as distingul m the v. ’ 
The Huns, with their circle of w merely served his forty days in the militia 
incessant assaults of their innumerable ca e ae Nab gen ys At one period 
tactics peculiar to the Tartar stock. of Italian political life, and ‘ore the warlike 
fronted Altius on exactly the same system Ww French appeared in the Ausonian Peninsula, one 
Timur observed when he trampled Bajazet’s army | curious result of the employment of mercenaries 
to powder. But these wild horsemen were chiefly 
formidable in an open country ; they were not easil 
kept together: when the tide of victory turned, 7 
Goths, Huns, Vandals, all the greedy and bold 
races which came to batten on Roman plunder, easil, Br 
Gibbon records, in volume after volume, how the j 
barbarians fought, and snatched, and died as they | 
ambulances, no hospital. ick seldom recovered. | was eagerly sought for during the latter part o' 
Wine, miasma, rich meats, and the hot Italian sun, paar by ate 5 A prisoner’s best chance of quarter and 
thinned the ranks of every successive host. Sietnees ‘wae 0 ape, Ee Few cared to kill 
The Mohammedans brought with them from their Som ees t Iny them golden eggs; but there 
deserts faith and valour indeed, but no art of war. | was small hope oe the, BEsean Se, SOS CE 
They learned from the degenerate Greeks how to | When prison a noe pean, er Se i 
take walled cities; they won b lute | like so much vermin. Richard of the Lion Heart, in q 
fighting, Khaled was no more a than | cold blood, cut off the heads of thousands of Turkish 4 
cher or Murat; the spread of captives taken at Acre; the wife of Barbarossa the p 
on b eeeen Gan i 1 ne corsair, shipwrecked on the Italian coast, was instantly q 
of the ages saw a < beheaded ; Edward the Black Prince found it con- 
cneres ee een wee. lemagne, indeed, venient to slaughter the French he took at Cressy ; 
profited by the lessons of Roman tacticians, and and Froissart naively admits, that he did not know 
gone near to reunite the Western Empire under why this sharp measure was Era ok 5 
sceptre, but he had no successors. No count: ® © be panes Se i had very good i 
at peace; almost all men had given reasons’ for what he did. Some excuse may be found i 
wounds; war, a desultory and i Rost 
brought home to every one’s door, We an French on the English 
form an idea of those old times, w baggage- he bade his weary troops cut the 
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throats of the captives, who outnumbered themselves. 
The deed was cruel and bad, but even Shakspeare calls 
it just and wise. The fact is, that down to the Seven 
War by no means to 
ole regiments of prisoners, even ting them 
uarter: the military conscience is ra, meres itself 
in our days when com with what it was of old. 
To the middle of the seventeenth century, 
hed and were only whose 
i no standing army, and, consequently, the onl 
countries whose people could be Crom- 
well’s fine army, consisting of sixty thousand well- 
disciplined troops, maintained by oppressive subsidies, 
was an odious innovation, and has caused among us a 
dislike to standing forces which is not yet wholly 
extinct. At that time, France was only beginning to 
form the nucleus of that powerful armament b: which 
Louis XIV. afterwards overawed Europe. e Ger- 
man Thirty Years’ War had shewn that the orderly 
and virtuous Swedes were more than equal to Wallen- 
stein’s dissolute soldiery ; but it was left for Cromwell 
to keep a tt body of armed veterans, in obedience 
to law, wi t the use of severe enactments. Indeed, 
the red-coat of that day, whether an Ironside of 
the Protector, or a of Charles IL, had the 
utmost interest in keeping his place ; dismissal was 
no boon to him, but a punishment; nowhere else 
could he get such wages, such food and clothing, as in 
the military service. We owe the cat-o’-nine-tails to 
the Dutch, who, in their own army and navy, were 
wont to use many barbarous practices, of which keel- 
hauling and the strappado were two of the mildest. 
The wretches who served under Frederick of Prussia 
and his opponents were ke 
cane; they were mere 


driven in pipe: 

ed the same idea of a soldier’s ition ; 
they have laboured to reduce each individual to a 
segment in a machine, to convert a man into an 


Spain was ; pig-tails and powder had to 
be given up; and we now aim every year at making 


— ing. 
War taught some lessons ; not the 


least important of which is, that the most virtuous 
armies are the best. Troops suffered to plunder are 
apt to lose their taste for fighting. e French 
robbed and pi more in Spain and P. than 
anywhere else, and nowhere did On. fight soill A 


i - from the enemy’s clutch. But no one ever 
had to tell of a debauched and dishonest army that 
stand before better men. It is worthy of notice 


Americans of the northern states are learning by 
i ience that sobriety and steady courage go 


of armies. It may | a 


of men, all robust 

and vigorous, and almost all of whom are young, 

should die, even in peace, at a rate e ing that of 
tion ; but so it is. Soldiers di 


as vultures do in poetry. In 
reference to the slaughter of va and Inkermann, 
almost all the lives we lost in Crim-Tartary were by 
disease. All armies suffer thus ; it is only a question 
of degree. A small force in perfect health, briskly 
marching and countermarching, might overcome and 
destroy the hugest army by mere force of vitality. 
For a hundred that the sword slays, sickness slays 


a myriad. 

To the old soldier, indeed, battle has ceased to be a 
scarecrow. Guard him from cold and wet, from heats 
and chills, from unwholesome food, deadly fatigue, 
and the other ills of a campaign, and he will gladly 
front the risks of mere fighting. Did any —s 
person ever compute the very small proportion 
casualties in each fight to the numbers ? Of 
the casualties, there are a multitude of wounded to a 
single slain man ; deaths are rare blanks in the lottery 
of war. The Duke of Wellington would have been 

ised to hear, on the authority of the Continental 
Bradshaw, that ‘seventy thousand men were slaugh- 
tered at Waterloo.’ His Grace put down, certainly, a 
very much more moderate number in his world-famous 
dispatches. 

as an arm is 

strangely di pared with the ancient 
estimate. The knights, and those towers of steel, the 
men-at-arms, were the pith and sinew of a feudal 
army ; not so much, certainly, with us in England, 
where the ‘ crestless yeomen’ furnished us with those 
bills and bows which deserve the merit of our triumphs. 
But in France and Germany, the chevaliers were the 
cream of all armies. Even the famous lanzknechts 
could not always keep out, with their stand of . 
the furious rush of heavy-armed horsemen. In - 
well’s army, the horse ranked above the foot. It was 
deemed then, and long after, that ca could break 
a square of infan one a i 
unless the infantry be of some i 
demoralised. We have all read, with a glow of excite- 
ment, how impetuous squadrons came thundering on 
serried squares, and how they were steadily received 

i bayonets and a fire that emptied many a 
saddle. But the most experienced officers living are 
willing to admit, 
infantry, the latter, in turn, do little hurt to ca 4 


hack, hi 


as through ripe 

for them. On their part, the infantry do not fire so 
steadily as if on or at target practice. There 
is something in the rush of bounding squadrons, the 
tramp, the dust, the glitter, the shouting, eminently 
calculated to spoil shooting The best marksmen, 
hitherto, have wasted their lead in such cases: balls 
fly high, or score the ground, but nobody is much the 
worse. Even the ‘thin red line’ at Balaklava did not 
succeed in bringing down above the merest handful 
of Cossacks. 


made the most of where 


effect they produce repays their heavy cost. 


| 


20 
automaton that never reasons, but acts according to 
7 the word of command. Our own army, during the 
last century, was modelled on German principles : we 
k sent pig-tailed soldiers, in pipe-clay and a. to 
4 cope with the hot-blooded sans-culottes of the nascent | 
irst of all, no horsemen. wul rush upon an unfiinch- 
ing body of infantry ; they may do so in novels, or in 
New York newspapers, but they will not do it in real 
earnest. When they get pretty close, they rein up or 
wheel off ; the squadrons shiver to fractions, and the 
; best officer is left helpless in such a case. If they see 
the enemy flinch or flee, @ la bonne hewre! then the 
and ride through broken battalions 
weary armies, armies dying of disease and hardships, 
have gained victories which irradiate the pages of | 
_ 8 _ after its eight months’ | 
saturnalia in plundered Rome, was unable to storm 
, the city of Florence. It is wisdom as well as mercy 
which keeps the soldier under strict tutelage. The | discomposed by bustle and din. Yet cavalry are not 
useless, even in these days of far-reaching rifles. Their 
: very name is dreadful to scattered foot-soldiers in 
in han Europe or America. The cry of ‘ Cavalry coming!’ is 
Sickness is the great scourge wwfal in the ears of a fleeing army ; the troopers con- 
: vert a retreat into a rout, they cut down stragglers, 
| disperse enemies, take prisoners, and improve a vic- 
for picking 
beaten force 
than the and sallow workers is never 
trades. an actual campaign, they perish with ten- moral 
fold rapidity. Fever, cholera, ror. Bn follow a host | 
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gare bet Seountion, for troops on a day of battle 


long been a matter of dispute. The Spaniards 
the Scandinavians attacked in the form of a half- 
moon ; the Anglo-Saxons preferred the Greek wedge. 
But modern tacticians have but three chief shapes 
for a body of infantry—one ive and two active— 
the square, the line, the column. Napoleon had a 
affection for the column; he trusted to the 
illiant valour of the officers and veterans who 
formed the head of the armed serpent. The steely 
dragon did its work well for 7. day, though at 
Waterloo it proved unequal to the li The column 
has this inherent defect, that it may be raked and 
decimated by artillery and musketry, while it can do 
nothing but advance. <A line, on the other hand, 
has the advantage of weight of fire, and that of the 
facility with which it can be formed into square; 
but it is thin, and can easily be pierced if cannon- 
shot and platoon-fire fail to discourage the assailants. 
A square, again, though proof against horse, is a mere 
gunnery. 
ies are always divided into two classes—the 
flying columns and the forces. The former 
must carry all they want with them, munitions, 
food, everything. Almost all the old armies we 
ing columns, cut off from reinforce- 
ments and supplies, bodies of men that had cast their 
in land to or This answered 
better in the rude old days when war fed war, 
and when an invader lived on forced contributions, 
than it could possibly do in these times of respect 
for private property and public rights; besides, a 
flying column is easily disheartened ; its component 
= must win victories, or ay and surrender. 
y But a army has its own difficulties ; it must 
have its of operations on the frontier or sea- 
coast, and this must be wide in proportion to the 
distance of its furthest advance. Stores, wounded, 
prisoners, reserve—these, and more, must stay in the 
rear, and the communication must be kept up by 
stationing powerful corps darmée at short intervals. 
Supposing our lively neighbours the absolute lords of 
the narrow seas, and two hundred thousand men 
actually landed on the coast of Sussex, scarcely fifty 
thousand troops could be for that apex of the 
widening pyramid which should reach London. In 
scientific war, at least three soldiers are needed to 
protect the supplies and communications of the one 
who does the fighting; and, without deep calcula- 
tion and care, especi in these modern days, mere 
brute courage avails little. Valour is an integral 
part of soldiership, but, as the Gallic veteran observed 
as he watched our cavalry charge at Balaklava, it is 
very magnificent, but it is not war / 


ROBIN-REDBREAST. 


Mosr of our summer songsters have long since 
deserted their favourite haunts, and fled to more 
genial climes, but emigration has no charms for the 

ttle friend of the immortal babes. Robin-redbreast, 
true to the land of his birth, whose colours he bears 
on his bosom, prefers to brave its wintry blasts, rather 
than seek warmth and sunshine under alien skies. 
He chirps now with the same cheerfulness that 
inspi his mellow welcome of spring and his 
sweet Piping in honour of autumn’s plenty. Struck 
with this constant gaiety through all the chan; 
of the seasons, an aan reasonably asks: y; 
when man is told to learn wisdom of the arene. 
industry of the ant, and gentleness of the dove, 


should he not take a lesson from the robin in patience 
and a. and meet the joys and sorrows of 
wi 


life a contented spirit ? 

Setting aside the melancholy y with which he 
is rey | associated, Robin is quite a legendary hero. 
A Welsh fable tells of a far-distant spirit-land of sorrow, 


darkness, and fire, an awful region to whi 
the robin benevolently repairs day after day, i 
in his bill a drop of water to quench the evi 
venturing in his charitable zeal so near the burni 
stream that his feathers are scorched by its fires, 
hence he is called, in the language of the Celtic prin- 
cipality, Bron-rhuddyn, or the breast-burnt. A more 
pathetic legend invests the redbreast with a d of 
sanctity. ‘It was on the day when our Lord Jesus 
felt his pain upon the barbarous cross of wood. A 
small and tender bird, which hovered awhile around, 
drew nigh about the seventh hour, and nestled upon 
the wreath of Syrian thorns; and when the gentle 
creature of the air beheld those cruel spikes, the 
thirty-and-three which pierced that bleeding brow, 
she was moved with compassion and the piety of 
birds, and she sought to turn aside, if but one of those 
thorns, with her fluttering wings and her lifted feet. 
It was in vain. She did but rend her own soft breast, 
until blood flowed over her feathers from the wound. 
Then said a voice from among the angels: “ Thou hast 
done well, sweet daughter of the boughs! Yea, and I 
bring thee tidings of reward. Henceforth, from this 
very hour, and because of this deed of thine, it shall 
be that in many a land thy race and kind shall bear 
— their bosoms the hue and banner of thy faithful 
blood; and the children of every house shall yearn 
with a natural love towards the birds of the ruddy 
breast, and shall greet their presence in its season 
with a voice of thanksgiving.”’ In fine harmony 
with this tradition seems the old country couplet— 

The robin and the wren 

Be God Almighty’s cock and hen. 


The redbreast from time immemorial has enjoyed an 
immunity from persecution other birds may well envy. 
It is a popular belief in many places that it is unl 
to kill or confine one of the favoured race. Mr Halli- 
well gives the following rhymes as current in Essex— 

The robin and the redbreast, 
The redbreast and the wren, 

If ye take out o’ their nest, 
Ye’ll never thrive again. 


The robin and the redbreast, 
The martin and the swallow, 

If ye touch one o’ their eggs, 
Bad-luck will surely follow. 


We do not know whether the same opinion pre- 
vails in the animal world, but it is said that neither 
the weasel nor the wild-cat will molest the redbreast 
alive, or eat it when dead; the household cat, how- 
ever, has no compunctions in the matter, many a 
callow brood of robins ing victims to her sly 
tactics and merciless talons. The friendly feeling 
with which the redbreast is here Bree | has its 
counterpart across the Atlantic in the case of his Ame- 
rican namesake the red-breasted thrush, or ‘American 
robin, a much larger bird than our own favourite, but 
resembling him in his manners and habits. Wilson, 
the American ornithologist, says: ‘His nest is held 
more sacred among ay wpe than that of some 
other birds, and while they will exult in plundering a 
jay’s nest or a cat-bird’s, a general feeling of respect 
prevails on the discovery of a robin’s.’ The North 
American Indians have this one feeling at least in 
common with the white intruders on their hunting- 
grounds. A tradition current among them gives 
an example of metempsychosis. A certain youth, 
before entering upon the Ts and duties of 
manhood, was ie sg by his father to fast for 
the space of twelve days. This was more than 
nature, even Indian nature, could endure, but just 
as he was about to expire of hunger, the i 
spirit of the youth transformed him into a redbreast. 
e term of probation ended, the old warrior went to 
the lodge to congratulate his son on his fortitude, and 
welcome him to the ranks of his tribe. At the sight 


and 
childless and desolate. 
ity, the bird bade him be of 
could never regain his human shape, he should love 
to dwell near the dwellings of men. He promised to 
be the hart 


never reproaching him, but 
he would shew no 


y 


flower-baskets at Sydenham, and made 
musical with their song; unfortunately, with 
characteristic love of human society, the unpaid 


as a 
ee that for a robin to tap thrice at the 
dow of the room of an invalid is a sure sign of a fatal 
popular belief in what 
generally 
in 
Gentleman, his 


Covering with moss the dead’s unclosed eye, 
The little redbreast teacheth charity ; 


Without a monument) bring all this, 
Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 


Brought leaves and moss to cover her. 
Whoever started the idea, fanciful as it seems, must 
have been an observant lover of nature, for it is in 
character with the habits of the bird: when she fancies 
the redbreast conceals it to the 


of evil; but there is a still lingering | the 


siderable success too. John D i 
redbreast am: the rarities he saw in 
belonged to Dr Pheenix, who used to have it 


begrudge the 
sideration of the edie he renders 
orchard, shrubbery, and 


eir 
as a fly is to be foun poy 


against these enemies of cultivation, and when he 
exterminated them, devotes his attention to the 
early in 
the earth- 
Robi 


ile of books in a sitting-room, a 
inst the kitchen-wall, a flower- 


up their family 
of curious visitors. In 1818 a 


not hold good with 
to the robin. Once paired, each couple prefer 
keeping themselves to themselves, and decline to asso- 
ciate with their neighbours. Friendly advances are 

i i le manner, and as for 


any invader of Robin’s domain ; 


$ 
: 


» 


c a wise respect for 

rowess of the champion of the -weights. 

ood came upon two redbreasts in his 
r 
ca) 


were so intent ing each othe 
injury, that he had sonfisicaity i 
were placed in durance vile, in 
for a dozen such birds to live together in 
no sooner was the door closed than 
renewed with increased ferocity. The 
set one at liberty, but the only use he i 
freedom was to fly round and round the cage, 
a song of defiance, which the captive 
iritedly. Next day, Mr Wood released him also; and 
in the evening the warlike pair were in found 
engaged in desperate conflict, which, but for human 


Fee 
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a of the transformed youth, he was overwhelmed with | redbreast is 
dom. Although, mi of the ne ene 
earliest birds on wing. 
to rest, his song is seldom after twilight, 
j being sweet plaintive rather than powerful, is | 
. drowned in the general chorus of summer songsters ; 
proving incubation is not, as ‘ 
} the sole inducement to melody. Robin is by no { 
f reast 18 I consequence sacred in indian eyes. | means destitute of the faculty of imitation, and in 
We wish we could say the same of nations nearer | captivity will vary his song with snatches caught up , 
home. In France, the robin suffers with other small | from street-musicians, daring even sometimes to 
. birds in the indiscriminate and ee go war | assume the notes of the nightingale, and with con- | 
waged upon ev ing with wings; unfortu- — | 
nately, he is a titbit hi by unsentimental and. It 
Waterton was disgusted brought | 
with the sight of above fifty dead robins at one stall | m ing-room to amuse the gues ing : | 
in the bird-market at Rome ; and when ef pr ‘Is the packet come?’ ‘What news from ? | 
his astonishment that such birds should be killed and | and repeating various sentences learned from its mis- | 
eaten, the redbreast-seller replied with a grin: ‘If | tress. The doctor refused twenty guineas for this | 
will take a dozen of them home for your dinner | vara avis ; upon which Dunton remarks: ‘I do think |]. : | 
oi. u will come back for two dozen to-morrow.’ | were it sold to the worth of its pleasant chat it would , 
f small respect for the sanctity of the ‘birds of rudd It must be confessed that our little friend has a | 
; breast.’ A number of them built in the t for fruit, and indulges it in due season ; but 
by clearing 
4 riads of insects 
singers invited themselves to the dinner-tables of the erein. As long 
visitors, and were poisoned for ‘being troublesome!’ ges war merciless] 
Considering the universal reputation of the bird, we 
are at a loss to account for his being ever looked upon 
hops lightly, rapidly, and certainly upon the foe, 
the head, and after beating the captive 
‘ against the ground till all earthy matter is driven from 
his body, flies off to his nest, or makes a meal of him 
\ on the The said nest is sometimes built in 
ment, and how he committed his Children to his own strange Places Ap 
: Brother, who dealt most wickedly with them, and how rape oe 
, God plagued him for it ; but we are inclined to think | pot, a di watering-can, and other situations 
; the ballad-maker only gave increased currency to a | quite as extraordinary, have been taken possession of 
fancy oe, ree among the vulgar. ‘olen by redbreasts, who hi 
P says: ‘A robin-redbreast finding the dead body of a | turbed by the calls 
man or woman, will cover the face of the same with jn Ohathen dockyard © 1Tajagar, Was being 
bp inion, bo wil cover the in Chatham doc pair of robins took up their 
; whole body.’ Drayton adopts the first idea— residence in it, unmoved by the noise of the busy 
: shipwrights; and, by a strange coincidence, their first 
of Nelson’s famous victory. 
q credit our hero with covering »old saying, ‘bi 
: the whole of the friendiew bodies of unburied men; 9 “The old sayin birds of afeather flock together,’ how 
Arviagus, bewailing supposed idele, 
mises to deck his grave with flowers, but says in 
slight of his own loving intentions : 
The ruddock would 
q With charitable bill (O bill sore shaming hostile ones, woe betide 
) Those rich left heirs that let their fathers lie he will a 
to preserve 
Herrick relates, that while Amarillis slept, then 4 | 
Thither flew 
A robin-redbreast, who at view, 
; Not seeing her at all to stir, 
| 
her ity a of dry leaves, and | 
even strew with them, if compelled 
to har nest for atime | 
Unwarped by northern or southern tendencies, the 


y-readers will doubtless be inclined to 


ly from the extraordinary 
human society. Shy among 


of the creation, and delights in attracting their atten- 
e e 
dener at his work, and 
woods with a kindly chirp; and when the cold has 
killed the insects, and the frost-bound earth confines 


the robin 


receiving a warm welcome from high and low, rich 
and poor, gentle and boor, for : 
The veriest clown, beside his cart, 
Turns from his song with many a smile, 
To see him from the hedgerow start, 
To sing upon the stile. 


and trust in man, and encircled with a halo of 
romance, no wonder that Robin is a universal pet. 
We cannot refrain from echoing Kit a oe 
on his ruby breast: long may he come with wi 8 
frost and snow. 
Secure his suit will be : 
No fears his slender feet deter, 
For sacred is the household bird 
That wears the scarlet stomacher. 


LADY TRENT’S PICTURE 


Srern Roman nose, and high white forehead, with 
beautiful soft hair, which 


——- I was very much in m 
as I been in her husband’s. 


for a month, to return 
Christmas-eve ; and were 
before parting, himself, his mother, a young lady, 
who had been with my lady about a year as a sort of 
companion ; for Sir Frederic was often away, and my 
lady disliked solitude. 
ing about a fashionable artist who 
urhood. 


, ‘and everybody considers it a splendi 
She is very beautiful. 


turned ani again, as though 
say some additional parting words to Miss Prescott, 
t her head was bent 


ing perpetua 

e@ pi was begun, and the voice of the y 
com m might have charmed the painter as 
as his sitter into fi to judge from the slow 


Hip 
FEE“ ie 


my lady, in her rare gentle moods, was wont 
her hair, and call her ‘ my child,’ and ‘m:; 


I her own plans, it 
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interference, must have ended in the death of one of 
the sturdy combatants. Two birds were caught under | came to my knowledge; my lady being pleased 
ight in ext morning one was | superann mean in my 
liberated, the tamer of the two being destined for | at Christmas, but I must just go back a month to the 
captivity; but he seemed so miserable, that he was | first mention of the picture. I remember it well. The : 
later in the day also released. He had no sooner | yor baronet—that is, the present Sir Frederic— 
opponent ; y were aggres- 
Gar In the evening, the 
eon was once more let out of the cage—a fatal 
indness—for his indomitable foe was waiting for him, : 
and this time contrived to deal him a death-blow 7 
before any one could save him. Another robin, who 
had taken possession of a green-house, killed no less ; 
than twenty-four of his race, who attempted to take} ‘He 
their abode in the place he had chosen for himself. | said my 
and jealous a he is, Robin it model portrait. 
ing most assiduous in his attentions to his} ‘ Haugh? ; b 
bride ; so our ‘But now I think of it, you should have had yours 
look forgivingly upon his pugilistic propensities; | taken, mother. Why don’t you?’ 
though we suspect i the criminal was brought before My lady frowned a little at his indifference to the ; 
i i a jury of womankind, his scarlet-faced uniform alone | name she had mentioned, but then a pleased smile 
him a unanimous verdict | stole over her face as it turned to her son. 
of not proven. * Do you wish for an old woman’s likeness, Frederic ?’ : 
Chaucer’s ‘ ruddock bonnie’ has ever been a favour-| ‘Certainly, if you mean yourself. But it is a libel 
ite with man, woman, and child, and in almost every | to call yourself an old woman.’ 
land has had some affectionate appellation given him.| Then the baronet wished them good-bye; a re- q 
The Norwegi minder from his mother following him that he must 
iho ienbeee call him Tome Liders; his familiar | on no account delay his return, as there was to be a 
cognomen in Germany is Thomas Guidet ; while in Eng- | grand party on Christmas-eve to celebrate it. 
land he bears the household name of Robin-Redbreast. 
This friendly feeling may be partly attributable to 44 
the ballad so popular with the young, but it arises e 
inci shewn by 4 
birds, he is | steadily over her work, and she never stirred. 
the boldest of the bold in his relations with the lords Some time after we hy a the fashionable _ 
artist was coming to my 8 i 
wished it belore Sir Frederic 
engaged that suppose it wi My 
dear ’—to Miss Prescott—‘ you will to me during 
the sittings, that I may forget what is going on. 
e© worm, he comes Co! ently ppmg at our win- 
dows, peeping in at our doors, and even crossing our 
thresholds, knowing by intuition that he is secure of | a 
progress he made; bw they tell me that 18s always 
the way with a great genius. 
ae pes m. You think it cold now, perhaps, but one 
| The harbinger of spring, cheerful alike in all seasons, | time. The robins were dead the rows, : 
brisk in his movements, melodious in voice, faithful | and throstles and blackbirds lay cold in the ways, 
in love, and bold in battle, full of confidence in him- | with their little claws sticking up, as th in mute 
deprecation of the bitter snow which fell them. 
Annie Prescott. I like to think of her as she was 
then, and fancy, as I can sometimes, that the last few 
ye 
Ww 
ti 
usual—a softened grace, a sort of hush of expec 
and an unusual tenderness towards Lady Tren ’ 
grayness or decay. Yes, it would have made a fine to q 
picture, had it ever been finished. You want to know q 
why it was not ; well, be patient with me, and I will | girl,’ and say she should be lost without her 
tell you all about it. My lady might have been more prudent. 
I was butler to the late Sir Frederic, and from great pride and absorption AAI never 
causes and reasons which it does not matter about | entered her head that anything could mar them. 
lady’s confidence,| I wish I could give you an idea of the decorations ol 
I say this that you | for that party, but I cannot, and nothing is worse 
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ie? 

And Miss Prescott came forward from her corner. 

I have said before that Iam not at description, 

so I shall only say of Miss Prescott I have never 

seen any one or anythi so beautiful as she was that 

i 
in 


surprised that my 
stopped short and surveyed her with a look that 
certainly more surprise than pleasure in it ; nor 

did I wonder at the glow which came over Sir Frederic’s 
face as he held her for a moment. 

*Umph!’ said my lady shortly. ‘That will do, 
child. any one come? You had better see if you 
Assia Ge began to fill. I ought perha 

and by, the rooms to ought ps 
to define my re in Lady Trent’s establishment, 
but I hardly know how. ee ees 
lady generally liked me to be near her, to 
e her orders, and also to listen to her outbursts of 


lady when the Honourable Miss 


y and brother were announced, and 
seeing the sparkle in her eye as she went forward to 


ied amongst the 


y 
he was a son to be proud of, but 


We 


not with such a pride as hers. He was young, onl 
looked from one to 


my picture—yours, I mean—that is, the one 
it finished ?’ 

‘Not quite. They tell me three or four more 
sittings will be n “g 

The baronet made a grimace. ‘I wanted to judge 
of the lion’s style. May one look at it?’ . 

‘No, no,’ said Miss Courtenay. ‘ You should never 
look at ——’s pictures in an unfinished state. Have 
patience. If you really want to judge of the style, 
you can see mine.’ : 

They passed on ; _ my lady, 


ing to me, saw 
that I was 


as she was. er 


‘Why not ?’ asked my lad ly: 

‘I cannot said with great 
meekness ; ‘ but it seems to me that a haughty wife 
would never do for Sir Frederic. Something gentler 
anise lad: 

‘Silence, cried my lady still more sharply. ‘You 
know nothing about it, James Radford.’ " 

And I was silent. But I did know 


a possibility— 
matter. 


as though he would never let it go again; i 
great 

—and I 

darling, to-morrow I will tell 
you.’ 


fis 


+ was my Lady Trent. ‘And I shuddered, thinking 
myself Si ic’s words : ‘She cannot help lo 
you.’ I knew how much love there was in that 
watcher’s heart for one who had dared to thwart her. 


i, For the rest of that night, there was a glamour over 


ing with Miss Courtenay, and they came 
ve talking about your great lion, the 
, Ooustonay bes 
i inting-blouse, and wants all 
costume, 


Sir Frederic’s eyes, and he saw no alteration in his 
mother’s manner, if, indeed, there was one ; but when 


fallen in love with | baronet 


Lady Trent was not down stairs early the next 
morning, but she was first in the breakfast-room, and 
had waited patiently a full hour before Sir Frederic 

her, uttering an excuse for his laziness. His 
of inquiry round the room did not pass unno- 


nor his look of discontent, and yet the cup in 


It put me in mind, however,’ said Sir Frederic, ‘of 


ene 
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% than a weak description. The rooms were thrown 
the wreaths of holly and the beautiful flowers ; 
he masicians wore and hed begun little 
5 toying with their instruments; and yet Sir Frederic 
of conservatory, which formed a sort of finish to the 
‘4 i ic held out his hand, as he always did, to 
greet me. 
‘Where is ’—— 
I did not wait for him to finish, but pointed to the 
; conservatory, telling him my lady was there. 
‘Oh—my mother,’ said Sir Frederic, iy would not be restrained, but came out exultingly : ‘A 
vacantly. Then he recollected himself. ‘In there, is | handsome couple, Radford.’ ; 
And he marched off towards the conservatory. I | why I did it, knowing that I should do no good ; but 
saw him come out with my lady on his arm, looking | it grieved me to see = lady settling in her own 
as proud as Juno, and never noticing her son’s rather a I felt would never come to pass. 
absent manner and slow = latter quickened, | ‘ Yes,’ I said deferentially ; ‘ but not equally matched 
however, suddenly as Lady Trent called out: ‘ Annie, | —not suited to each other.’ 
child, where are you hiding? Come, and speak to 
about it, for all that ; and I knew also why my lady’s 
: eyes followed her son’s movements so anxiously, and 
why there had eo her suddenly a nervous 
q disquiet, which she tried to shake off, and could not. 
She was thinking if—there 
I was thinking of this also in a dreamy sort of way, 
when, by the merest chance, having been on an 
P errand for my ar 5 found myself entangled in a 
curtain which had hidden one part of the conserva- 
within, and I knew at once instinctively who they 
anger or pride, when anything annoyed her ; nay, she | were. A white little hand, which had been —— 
liked even to ask my advice too, though, of course, | resting on Sir Frederic’s arm, was clasped closely 
% she never followed it. in his fingers, and he was drawing it nearer 
y receive them, it came over me like a flash of light 
that there was a plan in Lady Trent’s busy brain 
: which would fail, and bring trouble over the house. 
Sir Frederic also was occu gues A taken longer to write than it 
gy happen. I dropped the curtain, but as I did 
F eyes met the eyes of a face opposite—outsi 
conservatory, but looking in. 
It was a ghastly face; it was distorted with 
4 passion ; the very skin seemed stretched tight over 
: e other, 1 saw im his straight black brows and | the cheek-bones, and the eyes shone like the eyes of a I 
, resolute mouth that if his wishes clashed with those | tigress. t 
disposition as well as in feature, no baby to 
cosseed into daing her will 1 
am not going to give a history of the party ; it 
seemed to me that all went merry as a iage- 
4 but my gid eyes ached with the light and the dazzlif 
’ dresses and movements of the dancers. Sir Frederic 
had bee festivities were over, and the gate all gone, she 
up ie her son good-night, or rather good-morning, 
j *We at once, carrying Annie Prescott away with her. The 
artist, suppressed an exclamation of annoyance ; it 
someth was useless to be impatient, and to-morrow would 
mankin settle all. 
oy made the that it was foreign: 
looking becoming,’ said Miss Courtenay, 
round to favour anal 
in venturing to stand where I might breathe the same 
» air as she did. iced 
4 
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my 


respecti' 
young ladies. I have, however, the trust in 
yous and when the world took your name on its lips, 
and joined it to that of one every way worthy—I | v 
mean Miss Courtenay’—— 
‘You are joking, nother !? burst out Sir Frederic. 


My lady lady smiled—a wan, 
ou are Frederic. 


are modest, " I were able 
tice 

*Té doesn’t make a spark of difference to me what 
she thinks, or does not think.’ 

*You speak hastily, and without consideration. 
Recollect that a man in your position cannot always 
afford to follow up his romantic notions, and sacrifice 
the future to a piece of boyish folly. You owe it to 
pow , and to the society in which your wife should 

received, to choose one whom that society would 
be justified in receiving. In mentioning Miss Cour- 
tenay’s evident erence for you, I cannot help 
opting thet in the country round there is no one | again. 
80 


‘To rule over a houschold of white niggers, and 
her husband into himself.’ 
ou are incoherent. I you would speak of 
ti te a on whch Tam aly 
interested.’ 


*So I will,’ said Sir Frederic, 

discontentedly. ‘I am glad you 
opening. In fact, 
‘You may as well begin your breakfast, Frederic,’ 
cried my Indy, in voce of unusual sharpnem, for 
she wanted to stop his confession. ‘It is useless to 
wait for Miss Prescott.’ 


looking round 


By this time, bright oe stood on each 
of my lady’s cheeks, and her a 
When Sir Frederic next ke, he 
‘she must answer him. 

* Where is Miss 

«She has left me, and has gone to her friends’ 

* What friends ?’ 

poor companion, is and can 
searc inquiry concerning h 


faces "filing the fila tl 

es were e air, ently on 
the white earth, and the branches drooped ly on 
their feathery burden. Not a muscle of the baronet’s 
face moved, it was a shade paler than usual, as 

he turned to the table and ate his breakfast silently. 
tho bed ber Could it be possi’ le 
had mistaken her son, and he had simply 
been amusing himself with the little companion, since 
he took it so guety 2 At any rate, she was embold- 
ened to return to Courtenay, and went rambling 
on about the duties of rank and position, and the 
Courtena 


But Sir Frederic was thinking of his darling 
pre ow mr snow and bitter wind, and he 
of what his mother was saying to him. H 
his own, never dreaming, alas! that this moth 
had always made him an idol, would n we'd 
obstacles in the way of his wishes ; he was thi 
of the fair hair with the holly-berries ini 
blue eyes that would not look up at him as he 
and of the little wife he had vowed to cherish a 
love as his own soul for ever. Who was 
part them ? 
a got up from the table quietly, with his face 
, but his lips firm, 
door, said, holding it 0} 
to take Annie 


5 


Sir Frederic had been away a f a weary 
fortnight. People talked about 
his journey ; those who came to call on 
my lady did not fail to express their wonder. But 
p bore it bravely, and - off the questions with 
cheerful commonp! ou see she was not the 
woman to shew io the fox’s little teeth were pinch- 
under her velvet bodice. The Si 
not di 


oor earlier than usual; she was sitting at a 
table with a letter before her, open, and 
another, sealed one of my 
8 ities she never e to any one 
withoot looking them full and almost savagely in the 
face. In some measure, Sir Frederic had ited the 
trick. She turned and faced me then as usual, but 
with her hands clasped 

*T have k no secrets you, James Radford.’ 

I bowed, ‘her, but not knowing exactly 
what to say. 

‘Ihave received a letter from my son. He has 
found the—the person he went in search of. He—— 
You can read it, as I wish you to take my answer.’ 

I read the letter. It was one of mixed and 
determination. I thought there were parts of it which 
ought to have softened a mother’s heart, but I suppose 
the did not. ‘ 

e answer is here,’ my 
letter, which was te 
Paris. ‘I knew that Miss Prescott was + 
France, to some distant relatives. How Sir i 
discovered it, I do not know, neither does it matter. — 
My answer to his letter is a solemn om Os © 
persists in his folly and tes this 
marriage, I will never see his 
my vow. In the meantime, Radi 
ing this letter by post, I wish you to take it, because 
there is a chance that the sight of you, and the 
memories you bear about with you, may bring the 
- | prodigal to a better mind. If you can do an 
you will only add still more to the gratitude w 
the Trents owe you.’ 

I attempted no remonstrance, because I Soa Cont 
it would be useless. I might have 
old, and unfit for a long journey, but I knew en BAe my 
lady would think ed tp I said, however, 
"wll go, bt T shal not succeed” be 

y journey was interesting to myself, it would 
Bf pee Po It will be sufficient to say that I 
saw Sir Frederic, and gave him the letter. face 
grew very pale as he read it; then he turned to me, 
with m 

‘ord, tell my mother that I came of age 


ill 


“Lady Trent’s hand was as steady as though she had | _—_— 
‘I want to 
in her calmest 
ae ing as I do,’ proceeded her ladyship slowly, 
‘ that it is a utely necessary for a man of your rank 
and position to marry early, I have not heard without | ; 
anxiety the gossip which rumour has from time to | 
ome, as the dearest treasure earth holds for a man. f i 
ince you have turned her adrift, and will not tell me " 
‘Why?’ 
‘ Because she is not coming.’ 
* Not coming ?’ 7 
* Not coming.’ 


was 
fast as I could. yet, when my journey was over, 
and I stood at the gate of the lime avenue, I 
The interlaced overhead threw their shadows 
behind me and before me, and a east wind 
buffeted me, but I lingered because I the 
future. When I did go in at last, I found that my 
lady was giving a sitting to the fashionable artist. 
She sent for me, however, as soon as she heard of my 
a thi to , as t, my tidi 
00) at me with eyes 
utely nothing. 
* Madam,’ I said, ‘ too late.’ 
she put up her eye-glass and examined it 
‘Kp it cannot be finished,’ she said; ‘but as I 
again, 


F 


more done to it. the wall, 


herself afterwards. + searching look of hers 
became the glare of a wild animal, and she had fits of 
ion which terrified every unlucky servant who 


no one but myself dared to go near her, 
there seemed to be no one in authority, I 
Sir Frederic, telling him all particulars. 

He answered my letter almost in person ; that is to 
say, he sent a on to bid me break his 
arrival as gently as I could to his mother. That was 
if I shrank back. wy fo wags forth the most 

ible fit of passion I had ever seen. My lady had 
oath which she could not kee; 
as well as I did that she could not forbid Sir Frederic 
his own house, and if she remained in it, she must see 
him. Suddenly she grew quite quiet, and came up to 
me. 


really hoped there 
the gate of the avenue, and wheels. 


fi 


came rattling up the sweep, a noise in my lady’s 
and unearthly, filled my ears till I was stunned ; then 
all was still. Servants came rushing to the spot, and 
ov s maid among them, with scared looks and 
i gestures. 
But the door was locked, or bolted inside. I put 
my shoulder it, and burst it open. My lady 
was lying on the floor, with a pool of blood 
about her. She had broken a blood-vessel. 
Hardly knowing what I did, I went down to meet 


and went my way, for I knew that if there was any 
comfort fot them on the earth, those two would find 


When I heard you say, ‘I wonder why that picture 
was never fini ’ that weary time came up vividly 
before me, and I have told the story. 


MELIBEUS UNDERGROUND. 


I am well aware that the above heading will plunge 
nine-tenths of the reading public into the 
isery. demise of Sir Cov 


i 
i 
a3 


She knew | 


1 Foddingion and 
e, t a at i a 
at < s Cross were all that had come of it. As 


for the signs of its presence, the shafts which 
have taken entire ion of the New Road, they 
excited no attention, since all London is 


ing dug up just now as it were Pompeii, and 
pillow without the knowledge that gas is escaping 
somewhere, and a icion that it may be in his own 
house, and not in roadway. little brick 
towers in Oxford Street are the subject of as much 
debate as to their use and purpose as the Irish 
beehive-huts, nor have I ever passed them in an 
omnibus without some scientific passenger i 
some theory entirely new concerning them. 


| 
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a . Sir Frederic. I suppose I must have looked the 
s horror I felt, for he started back when he saw me, 
: T si to him to be quiet, while his wife put her 
3 little hana in mine, oui laied up at me wistfully. 
tk It was a sad home-coming for her, after all. I took 
4 her into the Ubrary, and made her sit down, promis. 
ing to send my Sot 
ft should not dare to do it, even if that young person 
y had not been in a violent fit of hysterics oo 
i Then I told Sir Frederic. At first, he was like one 
. mad, accusing himself of having killed his mother, 
stop hi 
‘Sir Frederic, you did not kill her, but her own 
poten. Heaven have mercy upon her and us! 
mebody must tell your wife.’ 
~~ 4 nothing else would have calmed him, but 
i that did. I led him to the library-door. I saw 
€ cia ere : 0 ? she is Lady t—sitting like a child where I had 
And Lady Trent left the room, with a bow to the placed her, Suto the 
astonished artist. I would have followed to tell her | down her cheeks as she gazed. I saw Sir Frederic go 
| *You will never speak to me on this su ject again, tenderly ; and I saw her dear face turn naturally to 
See that the portrait-man is paid, let | j 
the news of Frederic’s marriage soon 
fl spread, and people came with a pretence of con- | 16 in each other. 
k it. My lady, however, escaped all that by 
re giving out that she was too unwell to see any one. 
"And she had told the truth. She never was like al cas 
pened to be near her. Letters continued to come 
re from Sir Frederic, and when they came she put them 
a sovigs tate the fire, unopened; and would sit with | the like proportion of educated persons, but at 
mq her chin on her hands, watching them curl up and | time very few people could read. This news, on the 
‘@ burn with a savage satisfaction. At last she grew so| other hand, will touch almost every heart, and per- 
" meate all classes. The tear will be brushed away by 
a the coroneted cambric of the Child of Fashion. 
Melibcous underground! I 
4 faith in the moral 4 
iT that even the tidings of hi 
7 more regret such a circumstance if it did unhappil, 
a May the revulsion of joy experienced at this intelli- 
q ence repay distsacted nation for a few moments of 
4 The truth is, our Melibous formed one of that 
is. ‘James Radford, you know I swore that I would ones band who so recently made their trial- 
that some human beings, who were neither engineers 
; *I expect him every minute.’ nor ‘ navvies,’ should be got to accomplish this feat, 
7 ‘I am going to my own room to rest. Let no one } since the public ear was getting abused by all sorts of 
5 disturb me to-night at least.’ scandalous reports upon the subject. It was darkl 
i We waited more than an hour anxiously. Several 
outside my lady’s door, but she was 
i 
t 
| 
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individual, who passes it twice 
delist look round, but answers gruffly 


beg pardon, sir,’ 
looking 


‘levels. 


‘It's nothing of the sort, gents,’ observes that coarse 
individual who always secures the end armchair with 
to tho haters: ‘it’s a shaft.’ 

* A shaft,’ twitters a lady- 
me, it does not look like a 
thinking of a bow and arrow). 

me 
says country 
tang bore something to do with the 
U d Railway.’ 

“That ain't got no shaft’ 
‘There ’s no air bless yer: 
nothin’, ex 
like taki 


‘Tt is bei 
individual ; ‘and Tam to 


ets,’ twitters the lady ; ‘dear me! cork 

jackets ! What a capital plan.’ 
*Inconwenient for male though, mum,’ 
i the coarse man ; ‘ deuced inconwenient for 
no creinoleins to float ’em, eh? 
et out — jackets at all the stations. 
joan of jacket ; five shil- 


hundred "yards : : it 
to take a homb 


wil be cheay ibus like this.’ 

*My decided opinion is, observes a severe gentle- 
man in a white cravat (of whom the cad remarks 
when he has left us, that ‘ he ’ave been eatin’ vine; 
with a fork, he ’ave’)—‘my decided opinion is, 
earth and water were given us to be 
and that any impious attempt to reverse the ordinance 


of nature will result i 
Tunnel,’ suggests the 
ving only seen 


t 


Tunnel, is 


‘A complete failure, sir,’ observes the city individual 
conclusively, ‘and don’t pay its own expenses; and 
will ‘thin Dark, damp. and be, you mark my 


being th the conversation 
adopted with reference to the subterranean scheme, 
it was, as I have said, of the first importance that 
somebody should be induced to go by the railway ; 
and am the eminent individuals to whom an 
invitation for this expedition was sent, it is needless 
to remark was Melibceus. 

‘You are fond of a little 
remember 
who invi 


Melibceus balanced the admission card for self and 


ea 
urged thi hs 


‘If our humble presence—I speak for self and friend 
—my dear sir,’ returned Melibous warmly, ‘can be of 
the slightest service to the cause of science, you may 


command it.’ 


meeting is at Paddington 


mechanics, if I | ¢ 
right,’ observed the dineotor 


_ ‘Lunch at twelve?’ said Melibeeus. ‘Isn’t that a 


Yours to death, Melibceus? returned I affection: 
ately. ‘But you’re quite sure they said Canpages’ 


At the north-eastern end of the arrival 


ce was that of a prize- 
Tis naturel gifts, indeed, te and 
na are gious, 
disposition the most accommodating that can be 


he will put his pipe into a side-pocket, out of deference 
to public opinion. 


travelled upon, | ey 


been applied, when one of the distin 


we 

ves; the Markets’ | 
London were of the party ; 
and if there had been only a net thrown us, we 

+ have been taken for a cattle-train. 

that we should first run down to 


dragon, and 


Ww. 


+ was arran; 
the station at 
the 


ualities of 
his faxing and faming 
steam, and 


gas, so that every bri 

roof and sides 1s Tistinetly visible, Neither steam 

was apparent in the lengthening vista 
d us as clearly as though we had been travelling 

above-ground. For the first few minutes, however, 

were not shareholders; and when a deep bass voice 


* It is intended eveutually to light only the 
but not the walls themselves; while the carriages, 
hand, will be brilliantly illuminated. 


27 
“Will you be good enough to tell me,’ ask the | 
gentleman irom dhe country ‘wo has sight | 
the Paddington station, ‘what is that curious| ‘We start at twelve, sir,’ observed the director a ‘ 
tower—there, sir, there; we are just passing it—the | little stiffly ; ‘we travel by special train to the Great 
brick tower with little steps at the bottom ?’ day, Hotel, three.’ 
survivors at i 
: *Drai when he asked me to accompany him. ‘ The first toast 
will, I suppose, be, The ee oe late Fellow- 
travellers, to be drunk in silence. Their : 
executors return thanks; and then comes The Pros- 
ank you, sir, Says the bewuldered gentleman i of the Underground Railway. You will come, 
platform of 
the Great Western Railway station, there is a gaping x 
tunnel never yet beheld by the most observant pas- a 
on the other side of the road used by the mam- f 
moth wains of the railway company. Its arch is so 4 
little elevated, that the chimneys of ‘ordinary loco- 3 
that reason, it demand some novel kind of ; 
But the one which was 
g flooded,’ adds the city | at the mouth of its cave, had not only an improved : 
d that the men employed | funnel; he had a body about twice the ordinary : 
sc c venture in without cork | length; his shoulders were round and fat, and his 4 
jackets.’ pon 
his 
concelv A. smoke, or no 
according to convenience passengers, Bi 
should thereby earn the ‘unqualified approbation of 
Mr Bohn, en in the open air, he wi et wane - 
like an ordinary locomotive ; but while underground i 
hour ap = = sixty eminent 
viduals, all with Ley the same love of 
practical mechanics as Meliboeus and myself, were 
ing this monster with a satisfaction not unmixed 
with awe. Upon him and his performances, it was 
well known, would mainly depend the success of the 
Underground Railway, and it was the general wish to - 
be complimentary, if we could. Still, what was there 
picto presentments of that work 0 18 Not quite | to be said? We could not, without the most fulsome 
sure of his ground—there is the ‘Thames | flattery, call 
‘|| there not?’ word had _ not 
a nto the tunnel. 1 
yy no means signifi 
not know ; compound addition being the extreme ; 
limit to which his studies had ever led him in that 
‘Good. The 
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announced at our elbow : ‘ The success of the Under- 
takers is now assured, sir, Melibeus answered : 
‘For goodness’ sake, sir, do not use such expressions 
as that until we get into the open air.’ 

Immediately afterwards, we got there—at the 
station which is to be on the eastern side of the Edge- 
with a few passing faces from the upper world peer- 

that excavation can be about. 

‘Upon the return-trip, gentlemen,’ observed the 

ineer, ‘she’ (the dragon) ‘will behave like an 
and a whistle will be the signal 
for the c 

Accordingly, in the centre of the tunnel, there arose 
acry as of a hundred and forty ‘females in distress,’ 
and the next moment I received a couple of cinders 
in each eye. One of the principal directors (who had 
taken the precaution to turn his back to it) began to 
dilate upon the inconvenience we were undergoing, 
and—more especially—upon the wisdom which had 
devised an engine which did not do such things, but 
his remarks were drowned in universal cries of ‘Take 
it away,’ and ‘Put it out.’ The old gentleman who 
had ed so confidently of ‘the Uniertakers,’ and 
who was of a plethoric 
suffocated by the steam, and 
conciliation, took hi 


rest of us recommenced our journey thro’ 
the still rous tunnel, and havi Teguined. th 
Edgeware station, got out ed, since 


the line would not admit of further travel there- 


forward state of astoni every- | space. 
body. Instead of being pear the underground route} The tunnel in which we now found ourselves was 
was particularly an 


dry ; instead of bei 


pomee, indeed, was not without its perils. We 

emerged somewhere near bye Baker Street, 
to the great astonishment of the bitants of that 
region, and were about to descend into the next 
burrow. Upon a long thin plank, extending over a 
frightful chasm, we were e to make our way 
to the top of the shaft. I do not think either Meli- 
beeus or myself would ever have accomplished this, 
and we were ing the efforts of others to do so 
with ill-concealed horror, when, to our great relief, 
one of the party in front deliberately sat down upon 


this narrow way, and began to hollow. A navvy at| be 


our elbow explained that the gentleman was ‘took 

with the staggers,’ or, in other words, that his head 

had failed him, and he had turned giddy. 
Deeply sympathising with this 


py person, | in consequence of a very civil direction to avoid a 
the rest of us made a rather from | pool of water, and after that, our every energy was 
the scene of peril, and inquired for some other method | concentrated upon recovering the lost ground. Un- 
of approach to the desired locali It was derstanding that there were no pite, we made ight 
that we nage Ary in ‘ cradle, a sort of | for the lessening light, and instantly fell thirteen feet 
wooden cage without bars, that fitted exactly into | —sheer—luckily into soft but very sticky loam. To 
past, which was made to convey an idea of our terrors after this incident 
and nd by means of ins and All | w be impossible. Although we were each aware 


those, therefore, who had weak heads, and were averse 
to walking the plank, crowded into this machine ; and 
just as it was quite full, and we were actually on the 
move, another individual, and not a little one either, 
crushed hi in among us. It was a 
two for on the outside, 
whom I was one, t migh graze 
me all the way down, as though ib wore Coking my 
measure for a suit of quand Searcely had 


we touched the bottom, when an authoritative voice 
from above was heard to say : ‘ You gents must 


gone 


down the 


The tunnel we had reached after so many perils 
ran westward instead, of eastward, and a hundred 
feet of solid earth intervened between us and the 
ad who were upon their happy way to luncheon. 

e had arrived, ever, at one of the principal 
Underground stations, which we could not leave 
without examination. There were the arrival and 

yet trodden upon by foot 
of passenger ; spaces for shunting spare ; 
the void which was to be filled y the winding 
stair ; the whole giving such a sensation of light, 
roominess, and safety, as, after our late adventures, 
we were charmed to contemplate. Going up by 
the cradle in, but in two detachments, we were 
led to the top of a perpendicular ladder, the end 
of which none could discern, and bidden to descend. 
For my part, I do not like to trust myself even to 
ladders at an angle, but this went sheer, like the 
steps on a ship’s side. As in a ship, too, there were 
layers of men working upon the various strata, one 
above bo other, each of — turned round, and, 
not without a grin, surve us as we painfull 
carefull y at the bear does 
top of his pole in the Zoological Gardens. There 
was no sympathy among those delvers of the earth 
for inexperienced climbers. 

‘The gardener Adam and his mate,’ quoted Meli- 
beeus ruefully, ‘smile on the claims of long descent.’ 
And yet it was not a laughing matter that the enter- 
prising voyager above should | scrape the 

irt from his shoes upon our heads and shoulders, 
and that the man below should yoy Bay vase 
that we were on the point of treading on his fingers. 
Melibosus, who needed all his hands, and therefore 
carried his umbrella between his teeth like a retriever, 
was detained by that weapon in a narrow way, and 
after a brief contest, had to drop it into 


in a less advanced stage 


> 


an undue allowance of lantern, and for those 


were left there was som ve like 


pace to theirs with a politeness that bordered 
w subservience. The light about which we our- 
selves hovered like moths was borne among the very 
last of the party, and we felt that to lose them would 
destruction. It was like travelling in the desert ; 
whoever faltered and fell might give himself up for 
dead. Melibceus and I, linked arm and arm, had a 
dreadful time of it; presently, we were thrown out, 


that our best suits of clothes were utterly and irre- 
mediably ruined, there was no room in our distracted 
minds for so insignificant a ion as Once 
there was a rumbling of wheels, and a terrible cry 
arose that a truck was coming: then all the evil 
deeds I ever committed in my life seemed to throng 

te dwell upon that moment of 

rror ! 

At last we regained the rest of the party, who had 
fortunately been brought up at the end of the tunnel 
by an obstacle to At the top of an enor- 
mous ladder was a little streak of ligh i 


to come up again at once, for you’ve been 
wrong shaft.’ 


it, co 
through a side aperture of about three feet high, and 


= 
28 
| 
a 
| 
ay emerged at Paddington. 
4 abouts. There were several breaks on the route, 
i" places where the tunnels were not joined, and where 
q we had to ascend to the upper world for a little, 
and then descend again; but, upon the whole, the 
Bb rk, 1t was, wherever it was finished, ight and spaci- | one tramway only was yet leve ; the sides were 
q ous. Where the work was not so far advanced, the | not illuminated; and the dry gravel, which had 
hitherto formed the soil, was exchanged for miry 
r clay. The Markets’ Committee, who started first, 
a a scramble. fe clung to the fortunate posses- 
aq sors of a ee dip like drowning men to 
4 one who has a life-belt, and accommodated our 
| 
| 
and 


+ 
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that aperture, if they would leave the tunnel at all 
Heh waiting for the winding staircase to be com- 
in May, the whole party must emerge. More 

than one stout gentleman loudly expressed his opinion 
that it was most disgraceful and most discreditable. 


feverish anxiety; he was upwards of a minute in 
the passage, and darkened the whole tunnel for that 
8 but he did get through, and we heard him 
ejeculate ‘There!’ (which is some men’s only expres- 
sion of thankfulness) when he had done it. It was 
not, however, so difficult a feat as it looked, for a 
navvy was stationed above to give each a helping- 
bab tive past off the i 
that we found ourselves in a gentleman’s kitchen in 
Park Crescent. There was no rages | goi on 
indeed, for the gentleman was away, his house bei 
cracked from top to bottom, and about to fall down ; 
but there was dresser, and the fireplace, and the 
shelves for the servants’ dinner-service—and there 
were we. 

As we walked along the street to the next and 
only remaining shaft, 

e 


shoeblacks shrank from proposing the herculean 
of cleaning our bovts. There was, however, no more 
ing to be done now. A subterranean train awaited 
us under the Tottenham Court Road, in a tunnel 
in an equal state of forwardness with that at Padding- 
ton. e journeyed very slowly, in order partly that 
we should not be choked, since the engine was but an 
ordinary locomotive; and ly that the interior 
might be minutely scrutini This certainly deserved 
our best attention. What with gas-pipes, sewers, and 
aqueducts, the engineering difficulties of the route 
had been excessive, but they were all triumphantly 
surmounted. There was no bad air whatever, and 
where here and there a burst water-pipe had 
left its mark upon the walls, there was not a trace 
of damp. The exquisite bricklaying, and beautiful 
curves of the arches, which in some instances came, 
we were told, within two feet of the roadway over- 
head, belo as much to the region of art as that of 
science. e were not surprised to hear that the 
workmen, a race very superior-looking to that of the 
i navvy, were the very best of their class 
(many of them being in the receipt of two and three 
pounds a week), and that each class had its own 
iar specialty. The men who built the walls were 
istinct from those who formed the curves, and these, 
again, were different from those who completed the 
arch. When the line crossed any great thorough- 
in to give it e i en 
i it with unusual force, the 
ike an apple with a hole through it, solid 
brickwork below as well as above. In no case are 
there less than half-a-dozen rings of brick, and over 
asphalt upon to it water-tight. this 
almost solid talesbope, with its multifarious cases, the 
roadway is shovelled back again, and paved over. 
‘ Surely,’ said Melibceus, upon receiving this mass 
of information from a scientific authority who sat 
between him and me, and lectured upon the anatomy 
of the tunnel—‘ surely Mrs Grundy will feel secure 
when she comes to hear all this.’ 
‘Your good lady, I presume, sir,” returned the 
authority : ‘well, I sincerely trust she will. There is 
no steeper you may assure her, than one in 
a hundred. 


any smell that came from it, yet there, within a 
few inches of our noses, it ran—in its cast-iron 
trough—the filthiest drain in Christendom. About 
this point, the Underground Railway effects its 
junction with King’s Cross; and somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Great Northern’s arrival plat- 
form we em to the great perturbation of a 
solitary Hansom cabman, who gathered up his reins, 
without even thinking of a fare, and galloped away 
to tell his friends, and be disbeliev e line, 
which is adapted for both the bread and the narrow 
gauge, is being continued, half under, half above 

0 


whick 


it leaves a disagreeable taste in the mouth, like 
es which I confess I cannot attribute (as Melibceus 

id) to the Underground Railway’s having carried us 
through metalliferous soil. Moreover, it confuses 
one’s sense of time : some speakers, I observed, called 
it morning, and others night, but the word afternoon 
was rejected by all as inharmonious and inconsistent 
‘those distingui and intelligent visitors w 
that ted the satisfied them- 
selves of the i 


Palace or other station upon the South 
Railway, will be induced, by the similarity of title, 
to confuse your terminus with the Victoria Station 
at Pimlico, and thus involuntarily swell the dividends 
of the Underground Railway.’ 

There was not, however, I am bound to say, the 
very slightest scintillation of applause. 


THE CITY OF THE SAINTS. 


Or all the wild drives that a modern traveller can 
take, the route between St J (Mo.) and Great 
Salt Lake city is perhaps the wi Very few men 
not actuated by religious fanaticism, or hope of 
gain, have ever trodden that path,* but among these 
we azo not gurpriced find Coptein, 
Burton. After having tested the mysteries of 
Mohammedanism in its most sacred place, and expe- 
Africa, it was only natural that his spirit should have 
yearned towards the Holy City of the Mormons. A 


*You don’t say so!’ said Melibcous: ‘then the 


* St Louis is the extreme western limit of most men’s desires, 
and ‘the turning-back place of all English sportsmen.’ 


chances are ninety-nine to one, I suppose, against 
happening.’ 
tly the train slackened, and the engineer 
bade us remark a mighty something which crossed 
the archway over our heads. ‘That is the Fleet 
e thin people, on the contrary, ave it | Ditch, gentlemen,’ said he ; ‘ although we flatter our- ‘ 
was nothing more than ought to be —— in | selves you are none of you aware of the fact.’ 
. the present unfinished stage of the undertaking. It might indeed have been a pillar letter-box, for 
K We watched the first man who ascended with a = 
Dover Railway, which will cross the Thames at ye 
Blackfriars. A passenger from Edinburgh to Dover, ; 
for instance, will thereby avoid all the inconvenience, ; 
e y through London. 
vantage was dwelt 
others, at the luncheon | 
where we all had been as effectually as though the took place at the Great Northern Hotel: , 
contractor had set his trade-mark on us; the very | every event which occurred during that sumptuous 5 
entertainment is distinctly engraved— whatever a 
people may Oe my memory ; but still, I do 1 
not recommend champagne at three in the afternoon. ag 
It almost entirely incapacitates one for dinner at Vi 
| seven the same evening; and even the next ; a 
part, I think the directors would have been wiser in 
selecting a man of business for that duty rather than 7 
a humorist. He made an excellent speech of , 
course; only, in congratulating the Company upon ; 
their the wisdom and per- 
spicacity they had exhibited in naming their present 
terminus Victoria. ‘For,’ said he, ‘in addition to 
your legitimate traffic, it is to be hoped that ‘ta 
numbers of desirous of to the 
| 
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ly defines itself, clustering with a wonder- 
ess of detail round a colossal fortress, and 


dust-storm, 
one might almost e to see some 
horseman, with lance pennant, his 
an en walls. At a nearer aspect, again, the 
quaint illusion vanishes ; the lines of masonry 
yellow layers of boulder and pebble, imbedded in a 


Similarly isolated, 
imi i out of the n 
e dome-shaped Rock Ind Ever 


a bull or a buffalo’s skull. ich, lyi 
will attract attention, is made to do 
Restante.’ 

and perhaps even months, 

some trav as that which 


F 


the Hajis = way 


emotions | by tears 
tulations, 


nervous women, broken with 
deferred, scream and faint; that the i 
fondly believe that the “Spirit 


city, even I could not, after 
days in a mail-wagon, gaze upon the scene wi 
emotion.’ 
The chief iarity of Great Salt Lake City is its 
magnificent ‘distances:’ there is no no 
crowding anywhere. It contains but 12,000 souls at 
most, yet covers an area of no less than three miles. 
Main, otherwise Whisky Street, is 132 feet wide, 
including the side-walks, which are each twenty ; 

like the rest of the yy tee is planted with 
locust and other trees. 


rgy of a new 
hole in the ground should ee the House of 
in t appears a 
went to hear the great man preach on Sunday; 
urimg the delivery of a discourse by Bishop Abraham 
hom and home-woven; he wore, like most of 
the elders, a tall, 


become | Smoot 
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speech is metaphorical to such a degree that it | and leave, in their vermilion outfit, or their white 
ys sometimes a meaning opposite to that which house-paint, or their brownish-black tar—a useful 
nds, ‘Friend, thou art a fool; thou hast let | article for wagons—a homely but hearty word of 
jibwe strike thee,’ is the highest form of eulogy us object. Even 
" ng upon the road, 
duty at this Poste 1 
at, after weeks, 
wild and weari- 
Burton describes, ; 
e route—sho i ight o 
| oly valley which for the first time ae q 
hysterics. It is indeed no wonder that the ‘ 
| dance, that strong men cheer and shout, 4 
e and ho 4 
WEEE roasting a rib before the tire, when a spirit, pervades the " 
descending from the skies, sat upon a neighbouring | very atmosphere,” an t Zion on the tops of the ? 
was asked to eat ; she ate fat meat. Then | mountains is nearer heaven than other parts of the : 
and silently went her way. From the | earth. rd. ee Damen uninfluenced by religi- 
she rested her two hands, corn and | ous fervour beyond the natural satisfaction of seei : 
| Mand from the place where’ she sat, sprang 
this desert route, nature her vagaries. . 
ys er 
In MM midst of the dull maiforatey of the prairies 
far excelli e e or any 
of ay romantic Rhine, From 
i] of a s march, it appears in the shape of a large } 
from the detached fragments of hill around. As you 
approach within four or five miles, a massive medieval ' 
| 
ful and a bishop apiece. Ewvery meridional street is b 
crowned with a royal castle. Buttress and barbican, | traversed on both sides by a streamlet of Malle j 
bastion, demilune, and guard-house, turret, tower, and | water, verdure-fringed. The houses are comforta' : 
| donjon keep, all are there ; in one place, parapets and | but, to judge from the illustrations of Captain 
1 battlements still stand upon the crumbling wall of a | Burton’s volume, with no pretensions to architecture. 
| fortalice, like the giant ruins of Chateau Gaillard, the . 
“beautiful castle on the rock ;” and that nothing may 
angry winds have cut the old line of road at its base 
, ‘ into a regular moat, with a semicircular sweep which 
; the mirage fills with a mimic river. Quaint figures ’ 
; develop themselves—guards and sentinels in dark 
; armour keep watch and ward upon the sl the ' 
lion of Bastia crouches unmistakably ovittésking 
the road, and as the shades of an artificial evening, , 
broad black ribbon, and he had the rare refinement q 
of kid gloves. — : 
and sat down, apparently greeting those near hi 
A man in a fit was carried out pumpwards.’ Bishop : 
concluded with informing us that we should live a 
mass Of stiff, tamped, , marly clay ; the curtains | silence, which told us + so ing was about to 
change to the gashings of the rains of That old man held his 
ages, and the warriors ap weteenteeheeel bite dwert woke with a start, that child to squall. 
cedars, and dense shrubs scai singly over the a Young removed his hat, advanced to the ; 
surface.’ end of the tribune, expectorated, stooping over the 
| lain | spittoon, which was concealed from Bight the 
t sry boarding, restored the balance of fluid by a of 
) t is ciently smoo in some places | leaning sli upon 
sixty or eighty feet above, thie rock is inecribed with on the green baize of the 
) the names of travellers. From forty to fifty thousand | followers.’ ‘ 
souls are calculated to have left their dates and 
marks from the coping of the wall to the loose stones 
below this huge signpost. Nor is this carving of | captain, who does not seem easily p! by devo- ; 
names to be set down in the same foolish category | tional eloquence. A personal acquaintance, procured 
with that of the climbers of the Pyramids, and other 
mere writing-slabs for tourists. ‘Prairie travellers |on Mrs Brigham Young No. 1), impressed him still 
and emigrants expect to be followed by their friends, | more favourably with the Mormon chief. The courtesy 
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the prophet, the hospitality of the people, the palp- 
ed on every hand of 
malicious assertions of the anti-Mormons, took 
ormon ity to in his humble judgmen' 
been in error ing both their tenets and 
ir behaviour. Their public morality is immaculate. 
e in Measure for Measure was not a more 
virtuous tyrant than he who rules with iron hand 
Great Salt Lake City. The Sir Cresswell Cresswell of 
Westminster ; he puts on the black-cap ; the penalty 
for breaking the seventh commandment is — 
while all offences against chastity are proportionally 
severe, and even cruel. Once t, indeed, a plurality 
un sun. marriage is 
tn ail men by their ~~ and i- 
ally to all women, who cannot enter heaven without 


mission to be dev 


suffers, according to their creed, both in self and 


it tout mieux—no cross, no crown. 

words,’ says < Burton, ‘from the - 
ormon woman, who, in t 

her husband to take 


and it is quite as well for him, we think, that he is 
made consul at Fernando Po, and out of the way of 
the talons of the ladies. ‘The choice egotism of the 


the Eastern States; the inevitable cyclical revolution, 


ever, I believe her to be happier than when set upon 
an uncomfortable and unnatural eminence.’ 
Women’s work in the far west is so difficult a 
co 


toil ingl I 
Selt Lake City is four 


times higher than in London, although, fortunately for 


sexes, gamy increases, w monogamy 
balances, and polyandry diminishes progeny. .... The 
Mormon colony, unlike all others, numbers more female 
than male immigrants ; consequently, without - 
gamy, part of the social field would remain unti 


* O Captain Richard Burton, in Richard Bur- 
woman’s Domestic Magazine on you. 

English women have indeed much more to do with 
the matter than any others, for Great Britain supplies 
five times more recruits to the ranks of Mormonism 


are young and poor are sacrificed; but the 
volume is dispassionate and fair, and will interest all 
who read it. The letter of Mrs Belinda Pratt, eighth 
wife of the celebrated apostle, addressed to her sister 
in New Hampshire, in defence of her own social 
position, is y a wonderful example of self-humilia- 
tion—if the apostle did not stand over her when 
she wrote it, with a stick: while those that do not 
care for social curiosities of this kind will find in 
the book abundance of adventurous travel. A man— 
and much more a woman—must be an enthusiast 
indeed to attempt that desert route upon which so 
many misguided folks have left their bones. ‘ The mis- 
management of the inexperienced travellers has become 
a matter of Joe Miller. An old but favourite illus- 


stranger ; thi 
y’s got the diaree; the team’s clean guv out; the 
wagon’s broke down; it’s twenty miles to the next . 
water; and I don’t care a cuss if I never see Cali- 
forny.”’ Which final statement is a veracious (though 


vulgar) ing of our own opinion with respect to 
the City of the Saints in Utah. 


SEA-LORE 
Up stole, creeping on the shore, 
Rolling, cresting, o’er and o'er, 

The tide-waves, whispering evermore 
To rocks and sands the ocean-lore. 


Lore of many a mile-deep sea, 
O’er depths, once mountain, plain, and tree, 
Now merged and sunk eternally. 


Lore of earthquake, storm, and flood, 

That swallowed, scorched, and bathed in blood ; 
Or ’whelmed in boiling depths of mud, 

Hill, forest, beast, bird, flower, and bud. 

Lore of diamonds, pearls, and gold, 

Wealth of cities vast and old, 

And peoples, over whom has rolled 

Ocean for age on age untold. 


Waves whispering of ancient lore, 
Ere, ever bounded by the shore, 

The ocean lashed, with tameless roar, 
Sand, land, and rocks for evermore. 


Lore of wrecks untold and dread ; 
Millions asleep on ocean’s bed ; 
Bones, shell heaped, and spread, 

Till the great deep gives up its dead. R. RB. RB. 


* There are seventeen Mormon chapels in London alone, and 
four thousand volunteer missionaries in England. 
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| 
: than all the rest of the world, excepting Denmark.* é 
i It is needless to say that we do not come to the same 
q conclusion as Ca) Burton ing the advan- 
ptain 
Z tages of Mormonism. The whole system seems to us 
4 | to be that of a voluptuous oligarchy, to which all males 
; a husband to introduce them, the majority of their = 
young men are bachelors. It is necessary, before ] 
marriage, that they should prove themselves by some fa 
members of the faith, and they 
en tail in this, or evince signs of a possible apostasy 
Hitless tration, told from the Mississippi to California, is this: 1 
ee partner. It is religious fanaticism which chiefly | A man rides up to a standing wagon, and seeing a , 
a reconciles women to the doctrine of plurality. They | wretched-looking lad nursing a starving baby, asks 
Y are bribed with promises of Paradise, they are intimi- | him what the matter may be: “ Wal, now,” responds 
A dated by threats of annihilation. Polygamy is a posi- | the B aaa “guess I’m kinder streakt—ole dad’s 
:. tive command from Heaven ; if the flesh be mortified | drunk; ole marm’s in hy-sterics; brother Jem be 
q playing poker with two gamblers; sister Sal’s down 
a of | | | 
unto himself a second wife.’ This, indeed, is the con- 
a clusion to which the captain comes upon this matter, | 
q 
4 called love —that is to say, the propensity eleva 
by sentiment, and not undirected by reason—subsides 
_ into a calm and unimpassioned domestic attachment ; | 
q romance and reverence are transferred, with the true 
a Mormon concentration, from love and liberty to 
a religion and the church. The consent of the first : 
- wife to a rival is seldom refused, and a ménage @ trois, . 
4 in the Mormon sense of the phrase, is fatal to the ; 
a development of that tender tie, which must\be confined ' 
an to two. In its stead, there is household comfort, . 
4 affection, circumspect friendship, and domestic dis- 
Womanhood is not and as in 
4 ? duties of a household, and plenty of young ladies are 
} poor, excessive purity of them 
q to dispense with many articles, such as stimulants, 
which are elsewhere considered necessaries. Servants’ 
@ wages average a hundred pounds a year, and conse- 
quently master has a stro inducement to marry 
advocate of women’s wrongs, ‘as in the days of 
| 


